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shouted to him, as it were, to leave the arete he was
following, and its ups and downs and dizzy descent on
either hand, and to join them in their cotiloir. There the
little band toiled together, until some gave up the enter-
prise ; some were struck down by the stones that always
make a couloir unsafe; some never struggled out of the
narrow chimney. He regained his arfte, stronger when
free from the rope, and safer on the dangerous edge.

His conversion to Pre-Raphaelitism was none the less
sincere because it was sudden, and brought about partly
by the personal influence of his new allies. And in re-
arranging his art-theory to take them in, he had before his
mind rather what he hoped they would become, than what
they were. For a time, his influence over them was great;
their first three years were their own ; their next three
years were practically his; and some of them, the weaker
brethren, leant upon him until they lost command of their
own powers. No artist can afford to use another man's
eyes ; still less, another man's brain and heart. Mr. Ruskin,
great as an exponent, was in no sense a master of artists.
His business was to set up the target, and register the
shot: not to sight and aim the guns. And if he cheered
on the men who, he believed, were the best of the time, it
did not follow that, he should be saddled with the responsi-
bility of directing them. In so far as he meddled with it,
he brought about their defeat. I do not think he would
have been defeated as leader of a party which was truly
his own. The Pre-Raphaelites were not his men ; he was
not their natural leader. He was like some good knight
generously heading an insurrection, for the sake of fair
play. The worse for him, whichever side won; and his
allies would have been wiser to trust to bills and bows.presentativeto get included in it, and
